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local rulers. Lord Salisbury's president of the local government
board, C. T. Ritchie, was responsible for the main measure, the
Local Government Act 1888. By it, for the first time, were created
county councils, 62 in all, each of the historic shires having one,
and some of the larger ones more. By it, too, was created the
divorce between counties and county boroughs; the latter being
the larger boroughs (normally those over 50,000 population),
which were in effect taken out of their counties and treated each
as a county in itself. This severance is sometimes criticized, and
it certainly has involved drawbacks as well as more obvious
advantages; but it followed the best foreign precedents, notably
that of Prussia. In London the large area, which since 1855 had
been made a unit for some purposes under the Metropolitan
Board of Works, was constituted as a county with a council like
the rest; and the area of the City Corporation (though that
ancient body retained very large autonomy) was included in the
county and represented on its council by four members. Broadly
speaking, the powers handed over to the councils covered the
administrative (as distinct from the judicial and licensing) func-
tions of quarter sessions, the most important being highways and
bridges; in London they included all the powers of the previous
board of works. The police of London, outside the City, re-
mained under the commissioner appointed by the home office;
but in the other counties their control, being considered to have
both administrative and judicial aspects, was handed over to a
Standing Joint Committee of Quarter Sessions and the County
Council. Any borough, however, which had mustered 10,000
population by the 1881 census, was allowed to retain a separate
police force, controlled by its own council through the Watch
Committee. The franchise for county councils was closely assimi-
lated to that for borough councils. Women, if unmarried, might
be electors in both cases, but not be elected in either.
Helped from Goschen's side with not inadequate grants, the
scheme made a good start. In London Lord Rosebery became
the first chairman of the council, and the second was Sir John
Lubbock.1 All over the country administration was quickened,
and new public activities opened up, now that there were respon-
sible bodies to undertake them. Parliament soon began adding
powers. In 1889 it passed the Technical Instruction Act, making
the county and county borough councils the authorities for that
* The notable scientist and banker (1834-1913), in 1900 created Lord Avebury.